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THE BUILDING OF A STATE — THE STORY 
OF ILLINOIS 

A Lecture by A. Milo Bennett, Delivered Before the 
Press Club of Chicago, August 7, 1918. 



early voyagers in ILLINOIS 

Surprising as it may seem to many of us, hunters and 
priests in the parties of Marquette, Joliet, LaSalle, Tonti and 
Hennepin had explored, and made maps of the vicinity of 
Illinois, before Vermont, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee were 
settled or even heard of. 

While James II was on the throne of England, and 
Louis XIV was King of France; while the New England 
settlements were threatened with extermination by the In- 
dians, these intrepid and daring explorers traversed the 
valleys of the Illinois, Fox, Des Plaines and Wisconsin rivers. 
They mapped out the Mississippi and its tributaries. Fran- 
quelin's map of 1684 shows how little was known of this 
great country. No settlements are shown, for there were 
none west of Green Bay at this time. 

Settlements and villages were established at Cahokia in 
1699 and Kaskaskia, Illinois, in 1700, respectively. This was 
years before the birth of Pittsburgh, New Orleans or St. Louis. 
This was fifty years before the settlement of Cincinnati, and 
one hundred and thirty years before Chicago was laid out as 
a town. Kaskaskia was first settled by French Creoles from 
the West Indies, and couriers du bois from the settlements 
along the St. Lawrence river in Canada. 

Kaskaskia, Cahokia and Prairie Du Rocher nearby, had 
a population of sixteen hundred white people, and several 
hundred slaves and Indians in 1756, before there was any 
settlement of any kind in the northern part of Illinois. Kas- 
kaskia was located in Randolph County, about 65 miles below 
St. Louis, near the junction of the Kaskaskia and Mississippi 
rivers. Cahokia was located six miles below the mouth of 
the Missouri. It has lost its individuality, but would be a 
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suburb of East St. Louis. Both towns have now disappeared 
from the maps. Kaskaskia was the largest town in the West 
for many years. It was the capital of the territory for sev- 
enty-eight years and the capital of the State for two years. 
These early settlements were under French dominion for 
sixty-five years, were governed by the English thirteen 
years, and by the State of Virginia six years, before coming 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

General Lafayette visited Kaskaskia in 1825. Nearly 
100 years have elapsed and we, through our soldiers, have 
but recently returned his call, and with interest. Lafayette 
found a very prosperous and thriving community. A recep- 
tion was given in his honor by Governor Edward Coles. He 
was entertained by ladies of fashion, back woodsmen and 
hunters alike. The costumes of the drawing rooms of France 
were worn in those early days, and a high degree of social 
culture was maintained. In the rooms of the Chicago His- 
torical Society may be seen the long-wristed white kid gloves, 
wonderful gowns, slippers, and high-priced ornamental fans 
used by the ladies of that day, in the back-woods where 
elaborate dress would seem foreign, but we are getting ahead 
of our story. It may be well to retrace our steps to the dis- 
coveries and exploitations of our first great travelers. Pic- 
ture to yourself the wonderful flower-filled valleys which met 
the eyes of the pioneer and about which such glowing tales 
were told throughout the old world. 

THE MOUND BUILDERS 

Many years before modern white men touched the soil of 
Illinois, there must have been two or three other distinct 
civilizations. Geologists have found in the underlying glacial 
drift flint implements of the real paleozoic age, dating back 
thousands of years. 

The mound builders of more recent years, have left un- 
mistakable evidence of a civilization superior to that known 
to the Indians. A mound at Cahokia was 75 feet high, 790 
feet at its base and 500 feet wide. The Trappist monks built 
and occupied a monastery on its top for years. Many bronze 
implements and other paraphernalia discovered in the ancient 
mounds at Mound City, Albany, Turtle Mound, Eockf ord, and 
other parts of the state, proved that cities have risen, fallen 
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and vanished so completely that little evidence remains. 
These mounds are scattered from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains and prove there must have been a large population. 

When the early Freneh explorers visited this section, 
they found fourteen thousand to twenty thousand Indians 
within the confines of what is now Illinois. They were prin- 
cipally of the Algonquin race. But under this classification 
were the Ottawas, Iroquois, Chippewas, Pottawatomies, Win- 
nebagoes, Cahokias, Peorias, Sacs or Sauks, Foxes and Illini. 
The Illini were the original dwellers here, many of whom had 
established villages. They were driven back by the Pottawa- 
tomies and the Iroquois after numerous skirmishes. From 
the Illini the state and river Illinois derived their names. 
They were friendly to the first explorers and always remained 
friendly, which permitted the early settlements. Old Che-cau- 
gua was their most famous chief. He was sent to France and 
accorded the honors of a prince— -Chicago is said to be named 
from him. 

The French early learned the value of this vast territory, 
Jean Nicollet was sent to explore the Great Lakes, and jour- 
neyed down the west shore of Lake Michigan in 1634. He 
was the first European to explore Lake Michigan. Louis 
Joliet was an intrepid hunter and fur trader who had before 
explored the lake regions. He had been as far as Mackinac 
where he met and made a friend of Father Marquette. The 
Indians had talked much about the *'Big River" beyond, and 
the two friends made up their minds to find and explore it. 

Joliet 's report about this region induced the Governor 
of Montreal, Canada, to send him in charge of an expedition 
for this purpose. With Marquette and a party of five other 
hunters and Indians, they set out in two canoes early in 1673. 
They paddled the west shore of Lake Michigan, entered the 
Fox river, carried their canoes across the portage for several 
miles, then down the Wisconsin to the Mississippi, which 
they reached June 17. This was a hundred and thirty years 
after DeSoto's first discovery of the lower Mississippi. **They 
got sails for their canoes, and started down the Father of 
Waters with great joy," as Father Marquette states: *^We 
found the broad plains of Illinois garlanded with majestic 
forests, and checkered with wondrous prairies and inland 
groves." This most picturesque scene shows the meeting of 
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Marquette and Joliet with the Indians. The Indians informed 
them that they were the ^'lUini.'' Marquette said to the Chiefs : 
^^ Joliet is an envoy of the Great King in France, sent to dis- 
cover new countries, and I am an ambassador of God to en- 
lighten them with the Gospel." But he adds, **They scarcely 
understood me.'' 

The mini gave them a wonderful Calumet, or Pipe of 
Peace, a sign of friendship. It proved to be a useful talisman, 
and gained the immediate respect and friendship of the other 
Indian tribes, wherever they went. Joliet and Marquette 
journeyed as far as the mouth of the Arkansas river. They 
retraced their steps to the mouth of the Illinois, they ascended 
this to Chicago. They had not found the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, but they became convinced that it emptied into the 
^^Bay of Mexico/' instead of the Pacific Ocean. 

Joliet returned to his home in Canada, and was rewarded 
by a gift of the Island of Anticosti, near the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence river. When the British won that country, he 
lost his property. He died in his home in Canada in 1700. 
His work was of inestimable value to the future settlement 
of Illinois. 

Marquette made another trip as far as the site of Peoria 
in 1674. He was taken sick and obliged to return. His party 
built a log cabin and spent the winter of 1674 on the banks 
of the Chicago river. Their cabin was located at a spot now 
marked with a cross and an inscription in his honor. This 
is about four miles from the mouth of the river at Robey 
Street and the south branch. The Historical Society of 
Chicago erected this memento and marker. Father Marquette 
was born in Leon, France, in 1637. He founded the mission at 
Sault Ste. Marie and afterward missions at Mackinac and 
St. Ignace. He also founded the first Kaskaskia mission. 
His Journal gives us most of our information and the details 
regarding their adventures, because Joliet lost his maps and 
data by the overturning of his canoe just before he reached 
home. The death of the beloved Marquette occurred in Michi- 
gan near the mouth of the Marquette river, May 18, 1675. 
His only attendants were the faithful Indians who buried him. 
A beautiful monument and tribute to his memory is located 
at Marquette, Michigan. 
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ROBERT DE LA SALLE 



In 1780 Sieur Robert De LaSalle, under commission from 
De Frontenac, Governor of Canada, set out to find the mouth 
of the Mississippi, so widely heralded by Joliet and his party. 
Also to claim this country for the French Government. 
LaSalle started with a party of thirty-three men, including 
Fathers Hennepin and Membre. Henry Tonti, his life-long 
friend, came to Canada with LaSalle, and was lieutenant in 
command. Tonti and Father Membre were with him when 
he discovered the mouth of the Mississippi river. LaSalle 
built a fort at St. Joseph, Michigan, called Fort Miamis. 
Passing through Chicago, he found the Indians of the village 
away on a hunt. He proceeded down the Kankakee and 
Illinois to a point below Peoria. Here he built Fort Creve 
Coeur, which means ^^Fort Broken-heart." He gathered 
many tribes around him, promising them protection from the 
Iroquois. He then returned to Canada for aid, leaving Tonti 
in charge. But during his absence, the fort was destroyed, 
through the treachery of some of his own men. LaSalle and 
Tonti afterward built Fort St. Louis, just below Ottawa, on 
Starved Rock. The party then proceeded down the Illinois 
to the Mississippi, and discovered its mouth. He named this 
region Louisiana, after Louis XIV. Here he erected a large 
cross and the arms of France, inscribed *^ Louis the Great 
King of France, and Na Varre, reigns this 13th day of March, 
1682." 

Being anxious about Fort St. Louis, LaSalle sent Tonti 
back to strengthen the fort. Tonti found disaster. The 
peaceful lUini were pounced upon by the war-like Iroquois, 
defeated and driven south. Tonti and his party were forced 
to return to Mackinac, and it was many months before LaSalle 
could find him, although he left the southern territory, sacri- 
ficing his ambition, to make the search. And you can imagine 
his great joy at finding him. He immediately returned to 
France to organize a large expedition to settle the territory 
near the mouth of the Mississippi. In this party were 400 
people. They sailed in four ships from Rochelle, France. 
On the way one ship was lost, another was captured by the 
Spaniards, and the party by a very great mistake passed the 
mouth of the river and were lost in Texas. His followers 
mutinied and deserted. LaSalle set out for help, but was 
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murdered by members of his party March 19, 1687 — ^near the 
mouth of the Trinity river. Thus ended the career of the 
famous fort builder. He was so called because he built six 
different forts, including the first Fort Chartres, near Kas- 
kaskia. 

Early histories relate that LaSalle was killed by Tonti, 
but this cannot be true. LaSalle had the greatest affection 
for Tonti, and great regard for his prowess and good judg- 
ment. After the loss of one of the forts he had built, and 
which was left in Tonti 's charge, he said, *'Alas, if I only 
could have you in command of every fort I build." This, 
and his affectionate letters, would seem to disprove the early 
statements. There is more evidence that LaSalle 's lieutenant 
in conunand of his Texas expedition was the guilty man. 

Nothing finer is told in history than LaSalle 's heroic 
efforts to claim and settle a kingdom for his prince. The 
dangers he encountered, the hardships he experienced, and 
the progress he made paved the way for future settlements 
of this vast empire. No more undaunted soldier ever lived, 
and his glory and fame are everlasting. A beautiful statue 
in honor of LaSalle stands in Lincoln Park, Chicago. It was 
the gift of Judge Lambert Tree and cost $12,000. Other 
cities of the northwest have honored themselves, and LaSalle, 
by similar monuments. 

Henry Tonti was bom at Gaeta, Italy, about 1650. He 
lost one of his hands in an European war and was called the 
**Man with the Iron Hand." It was his custom to wear a 
glove, and the story is told that the Indians regarded him 
with superstitious veneration, owing to the powerful blows 
he could strike with his hand of iron. He was LaSalle 's true 
friend and comrade to the last. As LaSalle had previously 
given up his trip to search for Tonti, so Tonti gave up all of 
his possessions to search for LaSalle. He organized two suc- 
cessive searching parties and proceeded to the mouth of the 
Mississippi and into Texas, in vain endeavors to find him, 
and this at a time when the physical effort was almost super- 
human. It is said that Tonti died in Biloxi, Mississippi, in 
1704. The encyclopedia states that he died at Mobile, 
Alabama. The exact location seems somewhat in doubt. 
There is a legend that Tonti, as a very old man, returned to 
Starved Eock, where he died, and his bones were found at 
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the spot he loved so well. But this story is not given much 
credence. There is, however, something of a myth as to the 
exact place of his death. 

Father Hennepin was a member of LaSalle's party. 
After Fort Creve Coeur was built, LaSalle commanded Hen- 
nepin and two others to go up the Mississippi to report their 
discoveries, and to map the country. Hennepin went as far 
as the falls of St. Anthony where he and his companions were 
taken prisoners by the Indians. After many months, they 
escaped and returned to Green Bay. Father Hennepin has 
left valuable records, and when he returned to Europe the 
next year, he published two books of his travels and dis- 
coveries containing invaluable maps which were new to the 
world. He was bom in Ath, Flanders, about the year 1640. 
He died at Utrecht, Holland, about 1706. 

Starved Rock, on top of which LaSalle and Tonti built 
Fort St. Louis in 1682, derived its name from the tragic in- 
cident, that a party of Indians driven to the last extremity, 
perishing of thirst and hunger, sought refuge there. They 
fought until the last man, supposedly about 1807. When the 
first settlers arrived, they found the bones of many of the 
Indians on top of the rock lying as they had fallen. Starved 
Rock rises to a height of 155 feet above the Illinois river and 
lies between Ottawa and LaSalle. It was only accessible 
from the rear by a steep and winding climb. Here a heavy 
barred gate was built on the landward side. The Fort was 
impregnable against any force the Indians could bring to 
bear. There were 14,000 Indians in camp just beyond and 
below this Fort, where the town of Utica now lies and they 
for many years lived in peace. 

The only happenings of importance throughout the dif- 
ferent sections of the state during the next few years were 
the many skirmishes and battles with the savages. Reports 
of the Indian barbarities therefore left little effect. The 
Meramech boulder, near Piano, commemorates a great battle 
between the French and Indians in 1730, and the Indians were 
defeated. 

Pontiac^s conspiracy, at the time of the French and In- 
dian War 1760-1763, aroused all the Indian tribes of Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois to a frenzy. Depredations on the lives 
and property of the settlers were incessant. The settlers 
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were scalped right and left, and every species of cruelty and 
terrorism was practiced. The tales of heroism of the pioneers 
filled many books. For mutual protection several families 
came together from the East and formed a settlement near 
some stream where timber and water were plentiful. The 
forests were filled with deer which might be killed for food. 
Thus through the help of divine providence they had venison 
and game to eat and thus kept the wolf from the door. The 
women and children helped work in the '* clearing,'' or did 
anything there was to do. This is the ^^ start" these brave 
and good people had when they came into a region filled with 
wild animals and merciless Indian savages. Their clothing 
was made of buckskin and they wore coonskin caps. These 
were their everyday and Sunday clothes. The neighbors went 
into the forests and built the rude log church. On one side 
they put the seats for the men and boys, and on the other 
side they put seats for the girls and their mothers. 

The preacher was one of their number, who worked 
through the week, studied his bible at night and preached for 
two or three hours on Sunday. But all this adds nothing of 
permanent value to history, except that repeated and many 
victories finally made the country comparatively safe for new 
settlers. Pontiac finally lost the support of the Indians and 
eighteen tribes of his confederation deserted him. He was 
forced to flee southward and was killed in Cahokia by an 
Indian, supposed to be of the lUini tribe, in 1769. 

We often find the greatest flights of oratory in some of 
the Indian sayings. Pontiac, Tecumseh, and Blackhawk were 
as keen as white men. Pontiac used force and threats. He 
said to the Illini, **If you do not join us, I will consume your 
tribes, as fire consumes the dry grass of the prairie." He 
was an implacable foe of the English. On one occasion he 
said to an English oflScer, **The conduct of the French never 
gave cause for suspicion, the conduct of the English never 
gave rest to it. ' ' 

Tecumseh said to General Harrison when he was trying 
to pacify the Indians, ^*Then the Great Spirit must decide the 
matter. It is true the President is so far off that he will not 
be injured by the war. He may sit still in his town, and 
drink his wine, while you and I will have to fight it out." 
They did, and Tecumseh was beaten in the battle of Tippe- 
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canoe, and later, on the Thames, on October the 5th, 1813, in 
which battle he was killed. Tecumseh was a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the English army, and shared the command at the 
siege of Fort Meigs. In this fight he protected the American 
soldiers from massacre. 

When Blackhawk was turned over by the Winnebagoes 
to the United States authorities, he said, ** Blackhawk is an 
Indian; he has done nothing of which an Indian need to be 
ashamed. He has fought the battles of his countrymen 
against the white men, who came year after year to cheat 
them and take away their lands. You know the cause of our 
making war — it is known to all white men — they ought to be 
ashamed of it. The white men despise the Indians and drive 
them from their homes, but the Indians are not deceitful. 
The white men speak bad of the Indian and speak at him 
spitefully, but the Indian does not tell lies. Indians do not 
steal. Blackhawk is satisfied. He will go to the world of 
spirits contented. He has done his duty. His Father will 
meet him and reward him. ' ' 

The one man more responsible than any other for the 
rescue of the Northwest was George Rogers Clark. Clark 
was rightfully called, ^^The Man of Iron." He was stalwart 
in build, of wonderful physique and strength, and of un- 
daunted perseverance and courage. He was just the man for 
such an undertaking. He was given a commission by Patrick 
Henry, then Governor of Virginia, to raise troops and set 
out on the campaign which resulted in the capture of Fort 
Gage or Kaskaskia, Vincennes and the Illinois country, 
and to capture the country from the English, still in their pos- 
session. This is the immortal Patrick Henry, who made the 
famous speech, ''Give me Liberty or give me Death,'' and this 
is the picture of St. John's Church in Richmond, Virginia, 
where this history-making speech was delivered. 

Clark raised about 170 volunteers and with this small 
force passed by Fort Massac, on the Ohio River, about 
where Metropolis, Illinois, now stands. He then proceeded to 
Kaskaskia, where Commander Rocheblave was acting gov- 
ernor. By a forced march, under extreme difficulties, and 
tradition says, he surprised the people of Kaskaskia in the 
midst of a dance. He captured some settlers and outlying 
houses and learned that his soldiers were not expected. He 
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posted his men around the dance-hall, he then stepped to the 
door-way, and watched the dancing for a few minutes. An 
Indian noticing that he was a stranger gave the alarm. Clark 
promptly drew his sword and holding up his hand, com- 
manded, ^*6o on with your dancing, but remember you are 
now dancing under the flag of Virginia." He held them as 
prisoners all night, then after some preliminary conversations 
with Father Gibeault and other prominent residents the flag 
of Virginia was raised. Rocheblave surrendered Fort Gage 
and the settlement of Kaskaskia to the control of Virginia, 
in July, 1778. 

There is no picture of the first Fort Chartres in existence. 
We herewith show what is left of the second or great Fort 
Chartres, built in 1756 by Commander DeBoisbriant and his 
soldiers. The British troops had removed to Fort Gage in 
the village of Kaskaskia before Clark's campaign. Before 
Clark succeeded in pacifying the Indians and perfecting his 
plans, it was the dead of the winter and impossible to go on, 
Clark made friends with Father Gibeault, a Catholic priest, 
and the French people. The priest asked Clark if they could 
worship in their own way, something which was prohibited 
under English rule. Clark answered, in these words: ^^An 
American commander has nothing to do with any church, 
except to save it from insult. By the laws of the Republic, his 
religion has as great privileges as any other. ' ' The priest and 
most of the French families from that time became devoted 
champions of the American cause. 

Clark used great diplomacy in dealing with the Indians 
and they immediately became his friends. The following 
dramatic speech tells how he did it, *^I am a man and a war- 
rior, not a councilor, I carry war in my right hand, peace in 
my left. I am sent by the great council of Long Knives to 
take possession of all towns occupied by the English in this 
country, to watch the red people, to bloody the paths of those 
who attempt to stop the course of the rivers, and to clear the 
road for those who desire to be in peace. Here is a bloody 
belt, and a peace belt, take which you please, behave like men, 
but do not let your being surrounded by Long-Knives cause 
you to take up one belt with your hands, while your hearts 
take up the other. If you take the bloody path, you can go 
in safety and join your friends — the English. We will try 
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then like warriors to see who can stain our clothes with blood 
the longest. '^ They took the peace belt. 

Clark sent Father Gibeault and other emissaries to Fort 
Vincennes. Eeports of Clark's successful government of 
Cahokia and Kaskaskia had reached the populace and coupled 
with the eloquence of Father Gibeault, it prompted the entire 
population of Vincennes to take the oath of allegiance, and 
the American flag floated over the fort. 

Governor Henry Hamilton, located at Detroit, learning 
of this, sent an expedition to capture Clark and his forces, 
and these forts. This expedition recaptured Vincennes. Cap- 
tain Helm was in charge, with one private, the garrison being 
away. Captain Helm posted a cannon in the gate-way, fired 
the gun a few times to make it appear that the place was well 
defended, and held the entire British force at bay. The Eng- 
lish sent an officer to demand surrender. ''On what terms T' 
demanded Helm. ''The treatment of officers and brave men, 
and the retaining of your swords," replied Hamilton, and so 
Captain Helm surrendered himself and one private as his total 
army, much to the surprise of the British. 

Clark daily expected an attack on Kaskaskia, but winter 
had already set in, and Hamilton decided to delay the attack 
until spring. Clark hearing of this immediately prepared to 
march on Vincennes. Overcoming almost insurmountable 
difficulties, fording streams, in the dead of the winter and for 
days at the point of starvation, Clark's soldiers finally 
reached Vincennes. He captured several citizens and learned 
that the garrison was not expecting an attack. He also cap- 
tured a few Indians returning to the fort with the scalps of 
Americans. He executed them forthwith, as a warning to the 
inhabitants of the town. He then demanded the surrender 
of the fort. This was refused and a fierce battle was pre- 
cipitated. The English soldiers were no match as marksmen 
against the hardy and experienced pioneers. After many 
were killed. Fort Vincennes surrendered and in 1779 the flag 
of the new Republic flew from the ramparts. Vincennes and 
the western country were saved to us and became American 
territory. Years after, Clark felt that he had not been fairly 
treated. When Congress presented him with a wonderful 
sword, it is related that he broke it across his knee, and told 
the messengers to take it back. "That he asked for recom- 
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pense and they sent him a present/' Sometime after this, 
he and his soldiers were rewarded with the gift of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of land in Louisiana. 

The greatest reverence has been shown to his memory, 
Indiana has honored him with a heroic monument, which 
stands in the City of Indianapolis, and Quincy, Illinois, is 
justly proud of an imposing statue in his honor. Clark's 
patriotism, endurance and pertinacity in overcoming over- 
whelming odds has gained him enduring fame and respect. 
He died in his home near Louisville, Ky., February 18th, 1818. 
Tecumseh was a crafty villain. He enlisted nearly all 
the Indians of the northwest and many of the tribes of the 
south on the side of the British in the war of 1812. Generals 
St. Clair and Harrison defeated them repeatedly in many im- 
portant battles. Finally the entire western country was 
wrested from the English forever and security was granted 
to the settlements. This resulted in a great influx of people 
from all parts of the East, the country began to grow and 
prosper and new villages were created everywhere. During 
all this time, while settlements in the southwest were prosper- 
ing, no attempts seem to have been made to colonize the 
northern part of the state, or Chicago. This section was in 
obUvion until the arrival of Jean Baptist Point AuSable, a 
blackman, in 1779. He was the first actual settler. AuSable 
lived on the site of Chicago for 16 years and then disappeared. 
It is said that he died at Peoria near Fort Clark. 

In 1803 Captain John Whistler was conunanded to pro- 
ceed to Chicago to select a site and build a fort. He carried 
out these orders and before the winter of 1804 had completed 
Fort Dearborn, named for General Dearborn, major general 
in the revolution and a secretary of war. This fort was de- 
stroyed by Indians, August 15th, 1812, during the war of 1812 
and was not rebuilt until 1816. The first residence was built 
by AuSable, it was afterward occupied by Joseph LeMai, 
who sold it to John Kinzie, who lived in it at this time. Kinzie 
was the first permanent settler of Chicago. The old Kinzie 
home stood until about 1827. 

War had been declared between the United States and 
England in June, 1812, Captain Nathan Heald, then in com- 
mand of Fort Dearborn, received orders to evacuate, as Mack- 
inac and other fortresses had fallen. Heald divided most of 
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the provisions with the Indians, but secretly in the night 
poured all the whisky in the river. The Indians learned of 
this and, becoming enraged, they had joined Tecumseh's fol- 
lowers to aid the English. Captain Heald had reached a 
point that is now Prairie Avenue and 18th Street. Here the 
Indians who had been following overtook the garrison. A 
terrible massacre occurred. The seventy soldiers in the party 
fought oflF hundreds of Indians for hours, but finally on the 
promise of safe conduct for the whites, laid down their arms. 
No sooner had they surrendered than the Indians murdered 
twelve children, and began scalping the women and wounded 
soldiers. Terrible vengeance was taken, and the toll of life 
was great. 

Little Turtle was the Indian Chief under whom this fear- 
ful massacre took place. The whites had some friends among 
the Indians, and many were saved through the interference 
and personal bravery of Black Partridge, another chief who 
tried to prevent the occurrence. Captain Heald escaped to 
the East, but Captain Wells, a brave soldier, a son-in-law of 
Little Turtle, and many soldiers and civilians were killed. 

A beautiful monument now stands on the spot where this 
massacre occurred. It is known as *' Massacre Monument." 
It was erected by George M. Pullman. Black Partridge is 
depicted in the act of saving Mrs. Heald, who was dangerously 
wounded, but who survived. 

For four years after this event, Chicago was practically 
a wilderness, though the Kinzies and a few families remained. 
When the new Fort Dearborn was built in 1816, settlers began 
to come. It was not until 1830, however, that Chicago was 
platted and laid out. It was incorporated as a village in 1833, 
and as a city in 1837. 

In 1832 General Winfield Scott came to Chicago by the 
way of the Lakes, in command of the regulars against Black- 
hawk. While Chicago was struggling for existence, the set- 
tlements in the southwest part of the state and elsewhere were 
progressing splendidly. Congress had given Illinois a terri- 
torial form of Government in 1809, and had given it a name. 

The law of 1809 defined its boundaries and created a land 
oflSce so that land titles could be perfected. Ninian Edwards 
was made the first Governor of Illinois territory. He was 
later governor of the state from 1826-1830. 
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Illinois was admitted as a state, being the 21st state 
of the Union, in the act of April 18th, 1818. On September 
3rd, 1818, President Monroe signed the papers making the 
enactment a law. Honorable Shadrack Bond, a pioneer in 
the town of New Design, one of the first permanent settle- 
ments, was elected as the first Governor, and the state began 
a prosperous era. By this time there was a population of 
40,000 people in Illinois, pretty well scattered throughout 
its territory. 

We now come to the famous Blackhawk War. Fort 
Dixon so prominently associated with this war had been built 
within the city limits of Dixon, by Lieutenant Colonel Zachary 
Taylor, afterwards President of the United States. Fort 
Armstrong was built on the present site of Eock Island in 
1816, by General John Armstrong. Forts were established 
by the Government at Fort Madison, Fort Crawford at 
Prairie Du Chien, and farther north were Forts Winnebago, 
Snelling and Green Bay. Under the protection of these 
numerous forts, the settlers felt secure, but they were doomed 
to disappointment. Indian murmurings were in the air. 
Settlers were constantly harassed and killed by followers of 
Blackhawk. In a treaty with the Sac and Fox Indians made 
in 1804 by General Wm. Henry Harrison, the Indians gave 
the Americans a tract of land near the Eock river. The Eed- 
men were to have the use of the land until it was sold to in- 
dividuals. The treaty was confirmed in several subsequent 
treaties. But Blackhawk, for his tribe, said that the treaty 
was made without the consent of his people, and was not 
binding, adding, ^'The whites squatted on our lands while 
we were away on a winter's hunt, used our fields, burned our 
lodges and plowed up our graveyards." The Indians drove 
the forty squatters off, which resulted in the great Black- 
hawk War. 

Blackhawk tried to form a coalition of many tribes 
against the whites. Shabbona of the lUini, always a friend of 
the white man, and Keokuk of the lowas, refused to join him. 
He secured help from the Winnebagoes, Sioux and other 
tribes, however, and made raids on all the frontier settle- 
ments. Governor John Reynolds and the Governors of Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin, under instructions from the war depart- 
ment, raised a volunteer army of 8,000 men. General Henry 
Atkinson in command of the local regulars was ordered to 
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co-operate with the state troops and to put down the uprising. 
It took 8,000 volunteers, 1,800 regulars and cost $2,000,000 
to put 400 Indians with their starving families off the land of 
which they claimed they had been robbed. Blackhawk was 
finally captured and the Indians dispersed and driven into 
western Iowa. They were afterward removed to the Indian 
territory and placed on a reservation. Blackhawk was a 
man of great courage, strength of character, brains and 
energy. He first defeated a large force under Stillman at the- 
battle of Stillman 's Eun. The Indians drew them into an 
ambush and killed many. The rest made a running retreat 
back to the Fort. In fact some of them kept on running way 
past the Fort and back to their homes, hence the name of the 
battle, ^* Stillman 's Run." Within three weeks after Still- 
man's defeat several thousand troops were on the border. 
One party under Colonel Henry was sent reconnoitering to- 
ward Fort Winnebago. He encountered a heavy force of 
Indians, and sent to General Atkinson for reinforcements. 
The troops of General Atkinson and Colonel Henry pursued 
the Indians so fiercely that forty of their horses dropped 
dead from exertion under the terrific pace set by these daring 
soldiers. The savages were inflamed with rage and made the 
first charge, but were repulsed after nearly an hour of terrific 
fighting, darkness finally preventing the soldiers from killing 
the last of the Indians and those of the Indians who had not 
been wounded, escaped. 

This fight is known as ^^The Battle of Wisconsin 
Heights'' and occurred July 21st, 1832. 

Several days after the battle of Wisconsin Heights, 
Colonel Henry's command came upon a force of Indians and 
the battle of Bad Axe was fought near Prairie Du Sac. 
The result of this struggle was that the Indians were forever 
driven out of Illinois. On August 27th, a Winnebago Indian 
named Chaeter and another Indian named One-Eyed Decorah 
betrayed Blackhawk and his two sons into the hands of 
Mr. Street, the Indian agent at Prairie Du Chien. On Sep- 
tember 21st Blackhawk and the Prophet, Neopope, signed 
a treaty ending the war. 

After Blackhawk had made the treaty terminating the 
war, he was taken to Washington on his way to prison at 
Fortress Monroe, by Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, afterwards 
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President of the Confederacy. In an interview with Presi- 
dent Johnson, Blaekhawk said, **I am a man, and you are 
another." He acknowledged no superior. He continued, **I 
did not expect to conquer the whites, they had too many 
horses, too many men. I took up the hatchet to revenge in- 
juries which my people could no longer endure. Had I borne 
them without striking, my braves would have said, * Black- 
hawk is a woman — ^he is too old to be a chief!'' This caused 
me to raise the war whoop. I say no more." 

Later when he was granted his freedom, he returned to 
his people on the Des Moines river reservation. When he 
was seventy he made a speech in which he sums up his life's 
efforts as follows, ^'I like my town, my corn-fields, and the 
home of my people, I fought for them." This is a brief and 
characteristic statement which has immortalized him. What 
more can man do, if he thinks he is in the right. He died 
October 3, 1838. 

A most wondrous statue of Blaekhawk by Lorado Taft, 
the famous sculptor, is erected at Oregon, Illinois, the home 
of ex-Governor Lowden. 

The Indians planted their corn in separate hills or 
mounds instead of rows. A field planted by the Indians 
themselves, 85 years ago, can still be seen within what is 
now the city limits of Rock Island. This field has never been 
disturbed. Large trees have grown since that time among 
the corn hills. Blaekhawk 's great-great-grandson was still 
living in 1918. 

THE MORMONS 

Shortly after the Blaekhawk War, some new settlers 
came from the East. These were the latter-day-saints or 
mormons, who reached the city of Nauvoo in 1839, after being 
driven out of Missouri. Joseph Smith was their prophet and 
leader. He was the boss of everything. His political power 
was great and his influence over the legislature of our state 
was such that it gave him a most ridiculous town charter, 
which in many respects was entirely contrary to the laws 
of the United States. This law permitted him to maintain 
one government within another. It legalized polygamy, one 
of the tenets of his church, contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States. He became arrogant and finally state 
troops had to arrest him. He was taken to jail at Carthage, 
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the county seat of Hancock County, and while a prisoner, a 
mob, consisting of some of the soldiers who had arrested him, 
broke into the prison and killed Smith and his brother, not- 
withstanding they were permitted the use of their pistols to 
defend themselves. Both were killed. 

Brigham Young was made the new prophet and leader. 
Under him the community thrived and increased rapidly. The 
Mormons were warned that they must obey the laws or move. 
For several years peace reigned, then lawlessness became 
rampant and a state bordering on anarchy prevailed. The 
people of the entire surrounding territory were disgusted 
with their conduct, and frequent fights and quarrels were the 
result. At one disastrous raid in 1844 many of the Mormons' 
houses and buildings were burned and quite a number of their 
community killed. Brigham Young, their leader, saw that 
they could not remain, and he wisely decided to move to the 
extreme west. Mr. Young had to give up his beautiful home 
and with all his followers numbering over 16,000 moved in 
prairie wagons, on foot, and in every class of vehicle over 
the golden plains until they reached the site of Salt Lake City. 
Here they built up a fine and prosperous city. By acts of 
Congress and laws of the state of Utah, they have been 
compelled to give up their polygamous doctrine, which was 
the only thing of great consequence against them, and they 
now live in peace with all religious societies. The city of 
Nauvoo was the most populous city in the state during the 
years 1841-42. There were over 2,000 houses and many pre- 
tentious buildings, including a great tabernacle, which cost 
over $1,000,000. 

In 1820 the state capital was moved from Kaskaskia to 
Vandalia, which was the seat of the state government until 
1836, then it was removed to Springfield. The people of 
Springfield contributed the ground for the new building. 

The Blackhawk War brought many men into contact 
who afterward became famous in the Mexican and Civil Wars 
as well as in private life. First, Captain Abraham Lincoln, 
who enlisted as a private, but was speedily commissioned a 
captain. The oflScer who gave him his commission was Lieu- 
tenant Robert Anderson, afterward Major Anderson in com- 
mand of Fort Sumpter, when the Union soldiers made their 
gallant defense against the confederates. 
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Mr. Lincoln told this story about himself, '^One day I 
was drilling my men. We were marching across the fields 
twenty abreast. There was a fence ahead. I could not for 
the life of me, remember the conmiand, for getting my com- 
pany endwise, so I could get them through the gate, which was 
very narrow. As we came near, I shouted, **Halt. This com- 
pany is dismissed for two minutes, and will fall in again on 
the other side of the fence. Break ranks." Mr. Lincoln re- 
ferred to this command, as /'A success which gave me more 
pleasure than any I have had since. ' ' 

In this connection, there is an interesting military order 
in the files of the war department, from General Atkinson to 
Colonel Taylor, and countersigned by Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton, the famous southern general, as aid-de-camp. 

THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE 

In 1821 what is known as ^^The Missouri Compromise 
Law'' was passed by Congress. This threw the people of Illi- 
nois into a perfect maelstrom of debate and political jangle. 
Many people of the south end of the state, had owned slaves 
before Illinois was admitted into the Union, and they were 
still in the possession of them. But under the law no new 
slaves could be brought in. Missouri had grown rich because 
of slavery. The southern portion of our state wanted slavery. 
The north did not. Politics was at fever heat all during the 
election of 1824, But finally. Governor Edward Coles, the 
anti-slavery candidate, was elected. Governor Coles had pre- 
viously owned slaves, but freed them. This election deter- 
mined the further status of the state on this question, and 
saved Illinois for the Union, when secession's evil head arose. 

Later, as an outcome of many bitter controversies, Elijah 
P. Lovejoy, who published an anti-slavery paper in Alton, Il- 
linois, was murdered by a mob. Lovejoy had previously pub- 
lished his paper in St. Louis. But owing to his boldness in 
advocating the freedom of the black people in 1836, his presses 
were destroyed and his office set on fire. It was then he moved 
to Alton. Here he continued his fight, and his presses were 
again destroyed. In a talk to the people, he said, ^'Now that I 
am removed from the seat of slavery, I can publish a news- 
paper without discussing Its policy, but it looks like cowardice 
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to flee from the place where slavery existed and come to a 
place where it does not, to make the fight against it." 

On the Fourth of July, he published this paragraph : ^*This 
day reproaches us for our sloth and inactivity ; it is the day 
of our nation's birth; even as we write, crowds are hurrying 
past our windows in eager anticipation, to listen to the decla- 
ration that all men are created equal. The eloquent orator 
denounced in manly indignation the attempt of England to 
lay a yoke on the shoulders of our fathers. Alas, what bitter 
mockery is this ? We assemble to thank God for our own lib- 
erty, while our feet are on the necks of nearly 3,000,000 of our 
fellow men. Not all the shouts of self-congratulations, can 
drown their groans." This paragraph created great excite- 
ment. The slavery advocates, being augmented by sympathiz- 
ers from St. Louis, took his new press and type and threw 
them in the Mississippi. Lovejoy declared, ^'I will start an- 
other paper, regardless of the consequences. " The people of 
the north stood solidly behind him. They seemed to think the 
freedom of the black race depended upon his continuing to 
publish his paper. The mob spirit was engendered and the 
mob triumphed. Because as all mobs do, they worked secretly 
and in the dark. Again new presses and type were bought. A 
group of his friends were always on guard over the new 
presses. A mob attacked the warehouse and one of the Love- 
joy party in self -protection fired and killed a member of the 
mob. This inflamed the crowds who rushed for powder to blow 
up the building. Ladders were raised to the roof for the pur- 
pose of setting it on fire. The bells of the city were rung, and 
a vast crowd assembled. A man mounted a ladder with a torch 
to set fire to the building. Lovejoy stepped out to dislodge him 
and was hit with five bullets fired from the guns of murderous 
men concealed behind a lumber pile. Many were indicted for 
leading this riot, but none were found guilty. Sixty years 
after, an unusally fine monument was erected in Alton. The 
state paid for half and half was raised by public subscrip- 
tion. It was dedicated ''In gratitude to God and love of liber- 
ty." The entire nation did honor to his memory. The pre- 
ceding recital shows what bitter feeling was engendered by 
the slavery agitation. 

Through the work of friends of the slaves, hundreds of 
blacks were rescued and gained freedom in the North, through 
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the Liberty Line, or underground railway — ^nothing more 
than hiding places for the Blacks. 

THE UlfCOLN-DOUGLiAS DEBATES 

Congress, led by Stephen A. Douglas, had passed a law 
which compelled all citizens to aid in the capture and return 
of all run-away slaves. The North rebelled against this law. 
They would not accept a law, which in itself was unconstitu- 
tional. Lincoln was outspoken in denouncing this act of con- 
gress, but Douglas kept up the fight in its favor, on the ground 
of state right. He wanted the whole problem left to each 
state to deal with as each state deemed advisable. The famous 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates were no doubt the result of the great 
publicity given the slavery issue by Love joy. Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Douglas were both candidates for the Senate. Mr. 
Lincoln challenged Douglas to a series of debates to be held 
in various cities throughout the State. The arguments of 
both sides were printed in daily newspapers all over the 
United States. Douglas was nominated, but these debates 
afterward made Mr. Lincoln president, and resulted in the 
freeing of the slaves. Markers and monuments where these 
famous debates took place have been erected in most of the 
cities where they occurred. 

Abraham Lincoln, our greatest President, was born 
near Hodginsville, Ky., February 12, 1809. He was associated 
with IlUnois nearly all his life, and we claim him as our most 
illustrious citizen. His parents were Thomas and Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, and he was a grand-nephew of the famous 
pioneer, Daniel Boone. Most of his boyhood was spent in In- 
diana where he was famous as an athlete and stump speaker, 
in the little town of Gentryville. He removed to New Salem, 
Illinois, where he studied law, clerked, surveyed, was the town 
grocer and post-master. He later removed to Springfield and 
through many celebrated law cases, his anti-slavery doctrine, 
and wonderful personality, became famous. He was twice 
elected President. The history of this wondrous man is too 
well known to enter into details. We feel, however, it is in 
keeping to present at this time one or two of his character- 
istic sayings. Eeasons which gave him the entire confidence, 
reverence, and love of his countrymen. When General Shields 
challenged him to fight a duel, he wrote: **I am wholly op- 
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posed to dueling, and will do anything to avoid it, that will 
not degrade me in the estimation of myself and friends, but — 
if degradation is the alternative, I shall fight/' The duel 
never took place. Before making a speech in the State con- 
vention, he submitted this paragraph to friends: ^*A house 
divided against its self cannot stand. I believe that this gov- 
ernment cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free. 
I do not expect that it will cease to be divided. Either the op- 
ponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, or its 
advocates will push it forward till it shall become lawful in 
all the States, old as well as new. North as well as South. ' ' 

One of his best friends said: '*Why, Mr. Lincoln, it 
will never do to make that speech. It is true, but the time has 
not come to say it. It will defeat you, it will ruin your party. '' 

Lincoln replied: ^^The time has come when these senti- 
ments should be uttered. If it is decreed that I should go 
down because of this speech, then let me go down linked to 
the truth — ^let me die in advocacy of what is just and right.'* 
He afterward said: *'If I had to draw my pen across my 
record and erase my whole life — if I had one choice as to what 
I should save from the wreck, it would be that speech. ' ' At 
another time he made the following declaration: ^*I am not 
bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not bound to 
succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I have. I 
must stand with anybody who stands right, stand with him 
while he is right and part with him when he goes wrong." 
Lincoln's residence in Springfield is now owned by the State 
and contains a splendid collection of Lincoln mementos. 

We can scarcely look through all history and find a man 
who has attained true greatness — a man who by his virtues 
has moved the world — ^but you will find, as with Lincoln, the 
great secret of his success lies in the fact that the vast majority 
of people think right, and that they instantly respond to the 
teachings of the man who is right. It must be remembered 
that Judge Douglas was earnestly loyal to the Union. In a 
speech at Springfield, copied all over the Country, he called 
upon all his Democratic supporters to come out boldly and 
fight in defense of the Union. Because of the above declara- 
tion and his great character, Illinois, in the centennial year, 
unveiled a new statue at Springfield of the little Giant, 
one of the greatest men among many great men, in Illinois, 
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whose luster has shed effulgence upon the State that made 
them great. Mr. Douglas was bom April 23, 1813, at Bran- 
don, Vermont; he removed to Jacksonville, Illinois. He 
quickly gained a reputation and was sent to Congress, was 
later elected to the United States Senate for four terms. He 
was mentioned for the Presidency in 1850 and 1854, and ran 
against Mr. Lincoln in 1860, but was defeated. He died in 
Chicago, June 3, 1861, at the age of 43, shortly after Mr. 
Lincoln's inauguration. It is remarkable that most of his 
accomplishments and fame were gained before he was 37 
years old. At that time he was perhaps the best known public 
man in the country. 

In 1820 the State Capital was moved from Kakaskia to 
Vandalia which was the seat of the government until 1836, 
then it was removed to Springfield. The people of Spring- 
field contributed the ground for a new building. In a short time 
agitation for a larger and more conunodious building resulted 
in a great contest for the capital from other cities, Peoria 
making tremendous efforts to secure the prize. Springfield, 
however, donated ten acres of land for a new building site and 
paid $200,000 for the old capitol, and finally won the contest. 
The present capitol building is one of the finest in the entire 
country. Here the remains of President Lincoln lay in state 
before his burial. 

THE CIVIL WAB 

Following the trend of events in succession comes the 
great Civil War, which nearly disrupted the Union. Mr, Lin- 
coln was elected President by the new Republican party, and 
took the oath of office on March 4th, 1861. In April, Fort 
Sumpter, commanded by Major Anderson, the man who gave 
Lincoln his commission as captain, was fired upon and finally 
surrendered. But these shots rang around the world. The 
people of the North rallied as one, and Illinois was no lag- 
gard. Illinois furnished a greater number of volunteers in 
proportion to her population, than any other State, and more 
than her quota called for. The famous war Governor Richard 
Yates was untiring in his zeal and patriotism. 

Illinois undoubtedly presented the greatest soldier of the 
War, General U. S. Grant. General Grant, also twice Presi- 
dent of the U. 8., is one of the supreme men of Illinois, al- 
though born at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. His father early moved to 
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this State. Grant secured his appointment to West Point from 
Illinois. He lived in Galena both before and after the war. 
He was a resident of Galena when he was elected President. 
His war history is too well known to require extended com- 
ment. After the War he was the most popular and powerful 
man in the country. President Johnson appointed Grant 
secretary of war and in 1868 he was elected President. Grant 
died at McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y., July 23, 1885. 

THE CHICAGO FIRE 

The next event of importance was the great Chicago fire, 
October 8th and 9th, 1871. A tablet marks the place where 
Mother O'Leary's cow is said to have kicked over the lamp, 
and started this tremendous fire disaster. The fiercely sweep- 
ing and onrushing flames leaped over the south branch of 
the river and across a large district previously burned. It 
was thought that this would check the fire, but it swept on and 
on through the business district like a tornado, jumped the 
north branch of the river, and swept everything before it, un- 
til it burned itself out in a cemetery which is now Lincoln Park. 
The old Ogden residence protected by Washington Square, 
was the only house left standing in the entire burned area. 
Never in history were so many houses burned or so large an 
area devastated; 20,000 buildings were destroyed and their 
value was two hundred million dollars. One hundred thou- 
sand people were without homes and funds, but supplies, food, 
clothing, money and sympathy from nearly every town and 
city in the United States were showered upon the stricken 
people. With that undaunted courage and perseverance that 
made Chicago what it is today, the people set about to build 
a bigger and better city upon the grounds which were formerly 
Indian plains. 

THE world's fair 

A few years later, in 1893, we have the marvelous * ^ Dream 
City" on the shores of the Lake. The whole world met in 
honest and friendly rivalry at the World's Fair. It would be 
fitting indeed if the famous statue of the ** Republic'' by 
Daniel Chester French which graced the Court of Honor on 
the Fair Ground should be reproduced in enduring form on 
the Centennial Building, Springfield, built to commemorate 
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the admission of the state. A replica of it also now stands 
in Jackson Park, Chicago. 

* ' Though rich Chicago was in buildings grand, 
No eyes had e 'er beheld before the Fair, 
Such wondrous marvels of architecture planned. 
As pleased the sight, and lulled the senses there. 
From marshy timbered lands, a city grew, 
As if by magic, at a siren's touch. 
To rival in its transcendental view 
The fairy homes of elfs and sprites and such." 

—From ' ' Dream Windows ' '—By A. M. B. 

But these were ephemeral, and Chicago and Illinois still 
exist, both happy abodes of the thrifty, and mirroring pros- 
perity all around. 

THE DRAINAGE CANAL 

The next great enterprise of interest to the entire state 
and the nation, was the building of the Drainage Canal. While, 
primarily a Chicago project, it is destined as a water route 
connecting the great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. The Legis- 
lature has recently passed a measure authorizing the begin- 
ning of work. Before many years, great steamers will be 
transporting goods from Eastern cities and Atlantic ports 
direct to the Gulf. The practicability of such a route was men- 
tioned by Father Marquette and by LaSalle over two centuries 
ago. Their dreams of a canal across the portage over which 
they struggled with so much difficulty, is at last about to be 
realized. At no distant day, big freighters will be carrying 
goods from Buffalo and Cleveland, to St. Louis and New Or- 
leans. The Panama canal will come into its own, and the people 
of the whole country will receive a new impetus in trade and 
prosperity. 

CHANGES AND STATISTICS 

The years from 1825 to 1860 saw wonderful changes and 
growth in Illinois. The opening of the old Illinois and Michigan 
Canal in 1848, the building of the Chicago and Galena Union 
Railroad, first opened in 1848, and of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way, finished in 1856, attracted thousands of settlers. From 
40,000 population in 1818, the census figures showed over 
425,000 in 1860. The first settlements were along the river 
banks. In 1830 a sod plow was perfected by Oramel Clark, a 
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Connecticut blacksmith living in this state. After this in- 
vention the richer Illinois valleys were occupied, and the in- 
terior portions of the state rapidly built up. This plow has 
resulted in making Illinois one of the richest farming states 
in the Union, and it has contributed as much as the railroads 
to its prosperity and wealth. 

CHICAGO 
FIBST SCHOOL IN CHICAGO 

The first school in Chicago, stood on the present site of 
the Tribune building, corner of Madison and Dearborn. It 
would hardly be adequate for the city's present needs. At the 
present time, Chicago, the metropolis of the State, and the 
fourth city of the world in population, has over 2,800,000 in- 
habitants. The entire state had 6,234,995, according to the 
census of 1917, and it ranks as the third state in the Union. 
The original town of Chicago occupied two and one-half miles. 
The total area of Chicago at present is 199 square miles. It 
has a frontage of twenty-six and one-half miles along the lake, 
and it extends westward about twelve miles in its widest part. 
Where LaSalle and early travelers could purchase whole 
states for a few glass beads and trinkets, land in Chicago has 
increased in value to fabulous sums. 

Chicago has 2660 miles of streets and over 1600 miles are 
paved. There are 6000 miles of sidewalks, and over 1500 miles 
of sewers, and about 46,000 street lamps. The best park and 
boulevard system probably to be found in the entire world 
gives Chicago 2605 acres, which is being added to continually. 
A fifty-mile drive over boulevards all the way and built up 
and lined with expensive buildings, nearly surrounds the city. 
There were in 1918, 1150 churches and missions ; 70 charitable 
institutions, and many semi-charitable ; 88 hospitals, 30 large 
libraries, 308 schools; about 171 state, national and private 
banks, and several hundred theatres, large and small. There 
are at least five theatres in Chicago housed in buildings which 
represent an investment of more than $1,000,000 each, and, 
with ground values, some of them represent several million. 
The rental paid for one theatre is $75,000 a year, under a ten 
years ' lease or $750,000 for the period. The lowest rental for 
any large theatre in the loop district is $25,000 a year, and 
others run to $60,000. There are 116 theatres devoted to 
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drama, musical comedy, vaudeville, burlesque or stock. There 
are now 831 theatres in Chicago. 

In the matter of hotels, Chicago is not behind any city in 
the world except New York, and many are equal to the finest 
in that city. We hold in great esteem the * * Sauganash Hotel, ' ' 
the first in Chicago, at the southeast corner of Lake and Mar- 
ket streets, which was the center of Chicago 's business life at 
that time. The first dramatic performance in Chicago was 
presented here. 

Chicago's marvelous growth, educational and otherwise, 
is coincident with that of all parts of the state. They are all 
endowed with educational institutions of high rank; with 
libraries, fine public and private buildings, and monuments 
and landmarks to the glory of the state and the honor of those 
who have made the state illustrious. 

LANDMARKS AND MONUMENTS 

We now turn aside, or back as it were, to speak of some of 
the earlier landmarks and forts and houses, most of which 
have passed from existence, but some few of which are still 
standing. There is still standing in Jackson Park, Chicago, 
the oldest Court House in the Mississippi Valley, built in 1716 
in Cahokia. It was removed to Chicago for the World's Fair. 

Frink and Walker's Stage line at Lake and Dearborn 
streets is reproduced in a picture herein. 

Old settlers remember well the first draw-bridge built 
across the Chicago River, in 1834, at Dearborn st. Many pic- 
tures of this will be found in the early histories of the city 
and State. Events of extreme importance to the entire State 
were the opening of the old Illinois and Michigan Canal in 
1848. And the Chicago and Galena railroad was also first 
opened in the same year. The first depot built in Chicago was 
located at Wells street and the river. These arteries of trade 
and the completion of the Illinois Central railroad in 1856 at- 
tracted thousands of settlers to Illinois. 

The wigwam where President Lincoln was nominated in 
1860, stood on the site of the old Sauganash Tavern, another 
landmark, at the corner of Market and Lake streets. There are 
many pictures of this extant. In 1849 occurred the great Chi- 
cago Flood. Great damage was done and it is truly remarkable 
that no such flood has been known in Chicago before or since 
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that time. It destroyed the bridges at Randolph and Clark 
streets; some 40 vessels, and much other property. It also 
resulted in changing the course of the River, from Van Buren 
street to its present mouth. The first capitol at Kaskaskia 
was occupied from 1809 to 1818. The bricks were brought 
from Pittsburgh by boat down the Ohio, and overland from 
Shawneetown. It was known as the Pape House for nearly 
sixty years after. 

The same capitol afterward was partially undermined by 
the rise of the Mississippi in 1881, but still stood as a ruin 
for many years thereafter. 

The house of Col. John Edgar, Kaskaskia, built in 1795, 
was a famous historical old place. It was a splendid example 
of the early architecture of Illinois, but has long since de- 
cayed. 

The first executive mansion of Illinois, occupied by 
Governor Bond, first Governor of the State, is preserved in 
many pictures. This also was long since destroyed. 

A picture of the land office of Kaskaskia, as it was before 
its destruction, has been preserved. 

The Chicago Historical Society has a picture of an old 
trunk known as the ''Land Office Trunk.'' It was used for 
transporting the records and valuable papers and deeds to 
and from Washington. 

There is also a picture of the ruins of Riley ^s Stone Mill, 
built in 1795, the first in the west. It still stands where it was 
erected very nearly two hundred years ago. Modern boilers 
and machinery were installed, and it was in use until 1870. 

The remains of the Parish House, Kaskaskia, built in the 
early part of last century, stood for sometime after the flood 
of 1881. This parish church was the third building erected on 
these grounds, and contained the famous bell, exhibited at the 
World's Fair, Chicago, where it rivaled the Liberty Bell. One 
authority says it was the second bell cast in this country, the 
Liberty Bell being the first. Another authority states it was 
brought from New Eochelle, France, in 1742. It is ancient 
enough, in either event, to claim our respect. 

The Church of the Holy Family, which formerly stood at 
Cahokia, St. Clair County. It was supposed to be erected in 
1700, and early documents seem to prove this statement, and 
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it stood until 1904. Ruins of the old court house at Kaskas- 
Ma, abandoned because of the changing of the channel of the 
Mississippi River. The bricks were taken from an old convent 
which had fallen into decay. It was used as a school until 
Kaskaskia was no more. 

THE TRAGEDY OF A RUINED CITY 

Kaskaskia in 1895 contained but three houses. It is 
very strange but true that the first capitol of our great state 
has been entirely washed away, and this tragedy of a ruined 
city was scarcely mentioned in the press of that day. 

The powder magazine of the great Fort Chartres, which 
cost over $1,000,000, is now all that is left of what was the 
most powerful fort in America, at the time it was built, in 
1756. The remainder, as well as the most of the town of Kas- 
kaskia, was swallowed up by the encroachments of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The present site of Kaskaskia shows the river flowing east 
of the island, where was formerly a town. 

The house of Pierre Menard, the first lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the state, was built in 1791, and still stands at Fort 
Gage, 111., opposite Kaskaskia. Pierre Menard's great grand- 
son still lives in Fort Gage. The Menard house was restored 
and rebuilt a few years ago by Mr. Charles Lynn. It is oc- 
cupied as a residence, and as the post office of Fort Gage. 

An imposing monument for the early settlers of Kas- 
kaskia and Fort Gage, partly paid for by the state and 
partly by public subscription, now stands on the hill above 
Fort Gage, 111. The remains of the early pioneer settlers were 
removed here. It was erected in 1892. 

John Marshall's House, Shawneetown, built about 1800, 
another famous landmark. Here in 1813, was established the 
first bank of Illinois. Shawneetown was the only other place 
in the State honored by a visit of General La Fayette. Ex- 
traordinary entertainment and courtesy were shown him. In 
this town Eobert Ingersoll studied law, and here General 
Logan was married. 

Governor Chartres' Old Cabin, Dixon, one of the first 
in the north part of the state, and Dixon's Ferry, Dixon, 
where old John Dixon kept a tavern for many years, are rev- 
erently remembered by the old Pioneers. 
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Dixon afterwards built the Nachusa House, the oldest 
hotel in Illinois, still occupied. It is also a well conducted and 
very comfortable hotel. 

The stone abutments are all that is left of the first rail- 
road bridge across the Mississippi, at Eock Island. The first 
train crossed in 1856. Galena has the honor of publishing the 
oldest paper in Illinois. It was called the Galena Gazette and 
it is still published. 

John Kelly's home, Springfield, erected in 1819, was the 
first house in Springfield. 

The Historical Society of Chicago has aided in marking 
the exact site of old Fort Dearborn, Chicago, with a tablet in 
the wall of the building for years occupied by the Hoyt Whole- 
sale Grocery, comer Michigan Ave. and South Water St., 
Chicago. This tablet is temporarily in the rooms of the His- 
torical Society, but will be replaced on its original site as 
soon as improvements now under way are finished. 

Nearly all of the places of historical interest in Chicago 
and throughout the state have been marked in some appro- 
priate manner, through the interest of the Daughters of the 
American Eevolution, or various historical associations, de- 
termined to foster patriotism, educate the young, and suitably 
reward those early heroes, who have not lived in vain. It is 
fitting that they should be so honored. 

There is no more interesting reading to be found than the 
details of the early voyages of the explorers, and the glories 
of the pioneers. They thrill with romance, poetry, heroism and 
perseverance. They fill many books. The student or individual 
who cares to delve, will find that time is not considered when 
he picks up the wonderful story. In this brief talk, we have 
barely touched upon the hardships and heroism of La Salle, 
Tonti, and the great explorers. In later years, illustrious great 
men of Illinois have thrilled the nation. We have only briefly 
time to mention the courage of General Sheridan ; the zeal of 
Peter Cartwright, the great pioneer preacher; the genius of 
the great Robert IngersoU. And we have but mentioned Gen- 
eral Logan, another great lUinoisan, distinguished for his 
brilliant record in the war, who was a native of this state. He 
was bom in Jackson County, 111., Feb. 9th, 1824. He fought 
in the Mexican War; served in Congress, and three terms in 
the Senate, and was nominated for Vice President. He was 
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accorded great honor by the people of his state and country. 
He died in Washington, D. C, Dec. 26th, 1886. A splendid 
monument in his honor stands in the Lake Front Park, at the 
foot of Eldredge Court, Chicago. 

"We must not forget the early pioneers. Men like John 
Kinzie, Alexander Beaubien, Guerdon Hubbard, Dr. Alex- 
ander Wolcott, John Wentworth, Archibald Clybourn, Judge 
Dean Caton and Fernando Jones. Nor must we overlook 
George Flower and Morris Birkbeck, and their English colony 
who settled Edwards County ; the German Pioneers who aided 
in settling St. Clair County, and the Swiss emigrants who set- 
tled Madison County; the Irish emigrants of Gallatin and 
Hardin Counties, and the French Lead-Miners at Galena. 

All these are worth more consideration than a brief arti- 
cle of this nature can give. All have helped to make the state 
and the nation great. 

DANIEL POPE COOK 

To Daniel Pope Cook for whom Cook County was named, 
Chicago and Cook County owe their legal existence. It was 
Cook who fathered the bill for the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. One of its provisions set aside every other township 
in a strip across the state thirty miles wide, as state property, 
to be used in paying for the canal. This caused Chicago to be 
platted and laid out. He secured the passage of the bill in 
the Legislature, and his fight for the new town at the head of 
the Lake endears him to us. 

Illinois has a golden heritage, in more ways than one. Her 
citizens have much to be proud of. In the recent World's 
War crisis, caused by a maniacal kaiser, the Centennial Flag 
of peace is waving side by side with the Eed, White and Blue, 
which typify the achievements of Democracy. 

As the Centennial Flag stands for the triumph of thrift 
and energy, let us see to it that the flag of our country shall 
be the signal of Liberty to the oppressed of Europe, and to 
our own people. Let it not be lowered in Europe until the 
German idea that ^^ Might makes Eight" has been banished 
forever, and the beacon light of Liberty floods all the world. 
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THE WAR GOVERNORS 

We here briefly present some of the illustrious War Gov- 
ernors of Illinois. First mention may be made of Hon. Au- 
gustus C. French, Governor of Illinois during the Mexican 
War, who promptly responded to the call of the President, 
James K. Polk, and, like his successors, raised more than the 
State's quota of troops. Governor Eichard Yates, the Civil 
War Governor, personally chartered a steamer to succor 
wounded Illinois soldiers and brought many of them back 
to home and fireside, which made him exceedingly popular. 
He was untiring in working for the Union. 

History cannot forget Hon. John R. Tanner, Governor of 
Illinois during the Spanish-American war, who did all that 
could be done for the glory and honor of the state. 

Illinois has gone over the top in subscriptions to all Lib- 
erty Loans and Red Cross Subscriptions, and she has gone 
over the top in furnishing her quota of loyal men to fight the 
battle of Democracy, under the leadership of our recent 
splendid and patriotic war Governor, Frank 0. Lowden, and 
she did her full share to maintain, in the words of the im- 
mortal Lincoln, that *'A government of the people, for the 
people and by the people, shall not perish from the earth. That 
the thirteen stripes and forty-eight stars of our flag shall 
forever be an emblem of Liberty to the oppressed of the 
World.'' 



